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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


Those of you who don’t know me well may not be aware of 
my long involvement with youth issues among Friends. It’s 
hard to think of a time when I wasn’t working in some way to 
advance cross-generational communication; first as a Junior 
Friend in North Pacific Yearly Meeting, then as a young 
adult, co-clerking an ad-hoc committee on intergenerational 
communication. Not long after that, I became a Junior Friends 
advisor, and also did a bit of work with middle schoolers at 
my home meeting. Though I no longer have a formal role 
with youth, I jump at chances to spend time with them; most 
recently, I had the opportunity to join North Pacific YM’s 
Junior Friends on their annual ski trip, and this past summer 
I joined the Quaker Youth Pilgrimage (whose moving epistle 
appears in this issue) for the last days of their time together. 


I don’t think my level of interest in or dedication to sharing 
among Friends of all ages is unusual, though perhaps my 
confidence that it can be done is less than common. 


This past weekend, I had the chance to speak at Pacific 
Northwest Quarter as part of a panel discussion of 
communication among Friends in the 21st Century. We Skyped 
in the other two panel participants (Martin Kelley and Stephen 
Dotson, both Philly-area Quakers) via videoconference, which 
seemed quite fitting for the topic! We were asked to share 
about generational patterns of communication, as well as how 
to preserve Spirit-led, integrity-filled communication. And in 
the course of our discussion, the word “vulnerability” came 

up. It’s a word I feel is essential to authentic communication 
among Friends, regardless of age differences or the medium 
used. If we are willing to be vulnerable, to let the cracks show 
where there is both darkness and Light within us, that is where 
we all begin to see that of God in each other. 


This issue of WF is a bit of a departure from our usual fare, 
with a heavy emphasis on resources and the “how-to” end of 
things instead of more reflective essays. This was intentional; 
so often in my travels I hear Friends express a sort of 
wistfulness for guidance on how to have a successful First Day 
school, how to support young adult Friends and young families 
who show up at meeting, or how to foster connections between 
Friends of all ages. I hope you will put the information in this 
issue to good use, and send me stories of your experiences! 


In the Light, 


ce Kathy Hyzy, WF Editor 
office ph: 503-956-4709 


editor @westernfriend.org 
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™ Rightly-Ordered Financial Management for Friends 
Workshop I$ BACK! 


Two-Day Workshop: June 6th and June 8th, during IMYM's Early Days at Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, NM 


How can thoughitful financial management support Friends’ testimonies of integrity and simplicity? 
From fundraising challenges to having an open conversation about how finances can better express 
Quaker values, we all labor to find rightly-ordered ways of working together on financial matters. 


This popular workshop has been held at several locations around the country, and we are excited to 
bring it to Friends in Intermountain Yearly Meeting during Early Days. Friends from outside IMYM are 
also welcome to attend! Beautiful Ghost Ranch (immortalized by painter Georgia O'Keefe), an hour 
outside of Santa Fe, is a wonderful place to spend time with Friends. 


The workshop will feature sections led by Betsy Muench, co-editor of The Treasurer's Guide for 
Religious Organizations, Melissa Stoner, experienced staff of Friends Fiduciary Corporation, and Jill 
Hoyenga, clerk of Eugene Friends Meeting's dynamic Finance Committee. 


Sessions will cover a number of topics, including: 


Fostering open conversations about money in your Meeting 

Budgeting as a reflection of our Friendly priorities and values 

Nuts and bolts: setting up a bookkeeping system, reading and crafting financial reports 
Socially responsible investing 

Fundraising and managing charitable gifts... and more! 


If your Meeting or organization needs help with discernment around money, don't miss it! 
To register: sign up for IMYM's Early Days at IMYM.org. Registration costs vary according to the length 
of your stay. Questions about the workshop? Contact Kathy at editor@westernfriend.org. 
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his year, Boulder Friends Meeting instituted 

their first (and hopefully annual) Secret Friends 
program. The program was suggested by a Friend 
formerly of a meeting where it had been done for 
many years. The Religious Education Committee 
welcomed the effort to encourage personal 
relationships between non-parent, non-teacher 
adults in Meeting and the students in our First Day 
School. 


The program was described to Friends in the 
meeting in early January, in our monthly newsletter 
and during the announcements in Meeting: 


The Religious Education Committee will be 
sponsoring a “Secret Friend” Program for 3 weeks 
culminating on Valentine’s Day. Adults who 
volunteer will be randomly matched with children 
in the Meeting (whose parents have agreed). 

The adult will communicate with the child by 
email, leaving notes at Meeting or snail mail. The 
child gets to try to guess the identity of the adult 
from the clues given. At the Love Breakfast, all 


of the adult-children pairs will meet, exchange 
Valentines and enjoy the meal together. If you'd 
like to participate, please put your name and 
contact information into the Secret Friend box. 


Fifteen pairs of children and adults (30 individuals 
total) participated as Secret Friends. Some First Day 
School classes helped the child try to figure out from 
the clues which adult was their “Secret Friend”. It 
made coming to class a lot more fun during those 
three weeks! 


At our Love Breakfast, held on the closest Sunday 

to Valentine’s Day, we had a decorated table in a 
separate room for all of the pairs to meet, chat and 
get to know each other. Their knowledge of the each 
other was further tested by the game “Two Truths 
and a Lie” and both children and adults were amazed 
at many of the “truths” shared by participants—been 
around the world five times, climbed all 14er’s, etc. 


This program was such a success that several of the 
young Friends now choose to sit with their adult 


Photos from Boulder Friends 
Meeting’s Love Breakfast, ‘ 
celebrating Valentine’s Day and the 
unveiling of the Secret Friends. 


Courtesy of Polly Feitler. 
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“Secret Friend” rather than their parents during the 
first fifteen minutes of Meeting. We plan to continue 
the program next year, and a weighty Friend who 
was miffed that all the “Secret Friends” got to go 
through the potluck line first is determined to sign 
up. Many others want to participate, too—maybe 
there will be so many that we will need to have the 
Secret Friend pairs eat in the Fellowship Room and 
all others go to the smaller room next year! 


\ SECRET FRIENDS , 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Boulder Meeting did this fun program connecting 
children and adults in the meeting in the weeks 
leading up to Valentine’s Day, but it could work 
almost any time of year. 


3% Adults agree to participate prior to a date in 
January by putting their name, phone number, 
email address and home address in a shoebox 
placed somewhere obvious in the meetinghouse- 
say, by the front door. 


3 First Day School teachers contact parents to 
determine their interest in and permission for 
having their children) participate. 


¥# Adults will be randomly matched with a child 
as a “Secret Friend” by mid-January. 


# Parents and adult Secret Friends will know 
the identity of the child, and parents will share 
information about the child’s interests, etc. 


3% First Day School students who participate 
should agree to attend a majority of the First 
Days leading up to Valentine’s Day, and must be 
available to attend the Love Breakfast to meet 
their Secret Friend. 


# Adult Secret Friends will agree to contact the 
child two or three times between January and 
February 13th either by email, leaving a note in 
the child’ meeting classroom, or through a card or 
note sent through the U.S. Postal Service. 


#% The communication should give the child 
information about the adult secret friend so that 
s/he can begin to try to guess who it is, without 
directly revealing their name. This will encourage 
our children to be aware and learn more about the 
adults in the Meeting. 


x It may be especially helpful to mention a hobby 
or interest that might be intriguing or child be 
shared with the child. 


#% Small tokens that are meaningful, but not 
costly, can be part of the communication, but are 
not necessary. 


# At the Love Breakfast, held on the Sunday 
closest to Valentine’s Day, the Secret Friends will 
all meet, reveal themselves, exchange Valentines, 
and be seated, and celebrate together. 


¥ It is up to each individual Secret Friend pair 
whether this relationship continues. 
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Excerpts from 


- Spir 


he idea for this Toolkit emerged when members of the 

newly formed Youth Ministries Committee (YMC) first 
met on a snowy weekend in Philadelphia in February of 2006. 
Fourteen Friends representing various stages of life and from 
ten yearly meetings gathered to discern how Spirit was calling 
us to serve the Religious Society of Friends. We were charged 
to support younger Friends (roughly ages 14—35) and to foster 
intergenerational community building. We worshiped together, 
dreamed possibilities, shared our own experiences, and 
experimented with new ideas. 


Since then, we have gathered with members of the local meeting 
or a group of younger Friends on the Saturday night of our 
committee meeting. In those gatherings, we experience the 
power of coming together as Friends to laugh, play, worship, 
and talk with one another. Since we couldn’t travel to every 
meeting, we decided to collect the games, activities, and other 
best practices into a resource or “Toolkit” for Friends who 
wanted to create intergenerational opportunities in their own 
monthly meetings. 


By listening to the needs of younger Friends and sharing our 
own experiences, we thought of ways in the Toolkit to help 
meetings welcome younger Friends. Encourage your meeting 
to meet with younger Friends to discover what they are seeking 
in a spiritual community and what may make them feel more 

a part of the meeting. If, for instance, the young people in your 
meeting are isolated from other young Quakers, they may 

need the support of older Friends to facilitate visits to nearby 
monthly meetings, yearly meeting sessions, or other Quaker 
gatherings. It is important to support Young Friends and young 
adult Friends gathering to share their experiences, joys, and 
challenges particular to their life stages. 


A Toolkit for 
Nurturing 


Intergenerational 


al Community 


BY THE YOUTH MINISTRIES COMMITTEE 
OF FRIENDS GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Meeting the Needs of 
Multigenerational Groups 


By Kri Burkander 
and Johanna Anderson 


In our study of the 
developmental needs of 
adolescents as we prepared 

to serve the high school 
community at the FGC 
Gathering of Friends, we 
decided that these needs are not 
merely the needs of adolescents. 
These are human needs. If we 
focus on meeting these needs 
for all of the participants in our 
activities, we will help to create 
a more productive experience 
for everyone and invite Spirit to 
dance in our midst. 


Principles for Effective 
Intergenerational Activities 


Structure and clear 
expectations. Provide clear 
instructions for activities and 
ground rules for all present and 
invite group members to take 
ownership of these expectations 
in order to facilitate a spiritual 
experience. For example, adults 
and young people need to know 
the purpose of the gathering 
and the planned agenda. They 
should be clear about whether 
they are taking part in an 
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informal conversation, or whether they should wait 
to be called on before speaking. Should they just 
slip away when they need to use the restroom or get 
a drink of water, or will there be scheduled breaks 
that you hope they can wait for? It is often better to 
err on the side of providing too much of this kind of 
information, rather than too little. 


Physical activity. Everyone needs to get up and 
move around. Insert breaks and opportunities for 
physical movement, and offer alternative activities 
for those who may be mobility-challenged to 
maintain energy and focus. All groups benefit from 
having options for interaction: large and small group 
discussions, and opportunities to listen, talk, move, 
and play. This variety helps to maintain interest and 
involvement with an intergenerational group. 


Meaningful participation. Everyone needs 
opportunities to contribute to the work of the group; 
it is a universal human need to be seen and heard. 
Because not everyone feels comfortable speaking 

in large groups, build small-group work into your 
activities so that each person’s voice can be heard. 
This helps everyone feel connected and affirmed in 
the work of the whole. When the group is large and 
diverse enough, provide opportunities for fellowship 
within homogenous groups (such as age-defined 
groups, or monthly meetings within a quarterly 
meeting gathering) as well as intentionally diverse 
groups. 


Creative expression. We are creative beings, and 

we need opportunities to let those juices flow. 
Particularly in spiritual work, activities that facilitate 
creative expression provide a balance for discussion- 
based activities. This could be the opportunity to 
create a collage or a weaving on a discussion-related 
theme, a small-group photography or video project 
on a topic, or some of the other activities in the back 
of the Toolkit. 


Self-exploration and definition. All people need 
opportunities to explore their interests and to delve 
more deeply into their spirituality. Whether this 

is through conversation or worship or individual 
activities, these opportunities meet a critical need for 
all of us to know ourselves and God better. It helps 
everyone stay connected to the work of the group 
when they see the relevance of the material to their 
own life. Provide structured opportunities that assist 
participants in making those connections, either 
through journaling, or worship, or small-group 
discussion. 


next page 


Intergenerational Activities 
for Going Deeper 


from Build It! 


This | Believe 


Purpose: To voice our beliefs and experiences 

in a few words or sentences. It’s a wonderful 
opportunity to hear the diversity of what Friends 
in the meeting believe. 


Time it takes: Twenty minutes 
What you need: People and a list of topics. 


How it’s done: Have the group sit in a circle. 
The facilitator begins by saying “This I believe 
about (insert topic e.g. love).” When they are 
ready, someone stands and says, “I believe love is 
.” This activity is an opportunity to voice, 
in a word or a few sentences, what you believe 
about a particular topic. (Sometimes it helps to 
define the statement as an elevator conversation: 
when someone asks you what you believe as a 
Quaker, you only have the amount of time in the 
elevator to answer). 
People remain standing after they have spoken. 
Everyone does not have to share, but they may 
stand at any point to indicate they are not going 
to share. When everyone is standing, the leader 
knows everyone who would like to has shared. 
Everyone is invited to sit again and the leader 
introduces the next topic. 
Example topics are love, God, Quakers, the Bible, 
equality, integrity, and simplicity. Participants 
sometimes have great topics to contribute. 
Emphasize the importance of not attacking or 
responding to anyone else’s beliefs; we want to 
honor one another’s personal beliefs and create 
space where people feel safe to share them. Usually 
three to five rounds work best for one sitting. 


Variations: You can insert “This I have 
experienced” for “This I believe.” 


Sculpting Vessels of Light 


Purpose: To explore spiritual questions and create 
with our hands. 


Time it takes: Twenty minutes to work with clay, 
and some time to share with the group. 


What you need: Clay and water (maybe some 
newspaper to lay out so you don’t make a mess). 


continued next page 


How it’s done: Everyone receives a hunk of clay 
and is asked to close their eyes and look within. 
People can simply sculpt what comes to them or 
they can respond to a query. Some queries could be, 
“Tf the Divine was a vessel, what would it look like?” 
or “Where does your Light shine brightest?” 

The facilitator should let people know that there 

is no right or wrong way of doing this activity and 
no experience with clay is necessary. It’s a time to 
explore what arises in response to looking inward 
and asking spiritual queries. After about twenty 
minutes bring everyone together to share what the 
experience was like for them and what they created. 


Concentric Circles 


Purpose: To have one-on-one conversations about 
the happenings of our lives. It’s a great activity for 
deep listening and feeling heard. 


Time it takes: Twenty-plus minutes 


What you need: Chairs if you want to sit, a 
stopwatch, and questions. 


How it's done: The facilitator prepares some 
queries or questions in advance. Once everyone is 
together, the group forms two circles, one inside 
the other. Everyone in the inner circle faces out 

so that each person in the inner circle is facing 
someone in the outer circle. Make sure each person 
has a partner. The person in the inner circle will 
be the first to speak in each pair. Everyone has a 
certain amount of time to respond to the query 
(usually two minutes). The facilitator will read 

the query out loud twice, and then say, “begin.” 
Everyone in the inner circle responds to the query. 
The facilitator will let everyone know when two 
minutes have elapsed by saying, “switch.” Then 
the people in the outer circle have two minutes 

to respond to the same query. When the four 
minutes are over, each person in the inner circle 
moves over one spot to their left and introduces 
themselves to their new partner. Examples of 
questions are: “What is your favorite memory of 
your grandparents?” or “Have you ever seen or felt 
God’s presence and what was it like?” 


Other Sample Questions: There are a number of 
good queries in the back of the pamphlet, Coming 
into Friendship as a Gift: The Journey of a Young 
Adult Friend by Christina Van Regenmorter. 


There are many other activity suggestions to 
be found in Build It! A Toolkit for Nurturing 
Intergenerational Spiritual Community. 
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Strategies for Successful Intergenerational Events 


Provide choices. Participants are most likely to 
engage when they make the choice to participate. For 
example, offer the choice to pass when sharing in a 
big group, to select from a variety of roles in a role- 
play, or to choose from a variety of activities when 
possible. Offering different options for participation 
allows everyone to wade into the water at his or her 
own pace. This is an opportunity to accommodate 

a variety of abilities and tap into what motivates 
participants. 


We are always looking to nurture leadership 
in all age groups within the meeting. But 
more than that, we invite Friends to expand 
their definition of “leader” to include not 
only those who speak up and command a 
presence, but also those whose gift is a quiet 
or nurturing leadership. 


Affirm teacher/learner relationships. Each 
participant brings his or her life experience, and we 
need to create opportunities for participants to work 
in groups to teach and learn from one another. While 
there may be opportunities for the group facilitators 
to present material in a “teacher” role, there should 
also be opportunities for participants to share their 
experiences with each other. In small and large 
group activities, participants may have the option to 
take on leadership roles. 


Offer opportunities for leadership development. 
We are always looking to nurture leadership in 

all age groups within the meeting. But more than 
that, we invite Friends to expand their definition of 
“leader” to include not only those who speak up and 
command a presence, but also those whose gift is 

a quiet or nurturing leadership. By acknowledging 
and inviting this kind of leadership, we allow 

more people to recognize this gift and contribute 
accordingly to the work of the group. 


Plan. Do. Review. Introduce what you are about 

to do, do it, and then reflect on how it went. In the 
planning stage, participants are told what to expect 
(including how long the activity will take and how 

it will end), are given instructions, and make any 
necessary choices (such as who will play what role in 
a group activity). Afterward, review what happened, 
what meaning participants took from it, what they 
learned, and perhaps what follow-up actions they 
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wish to take. This process helps ensure that the 
activities are meeting the needs of the group and 
raises the level of engagement and ownership of the 
process by all involved. 


Ask open-ended questions to stimulate discussion. 
Open-ended or divergent questions allow more 
exploration and allow participants to co-create the 
journey. For example, instead of a question that 
provides only a narrow range of answers (“Do you 
believe in God?”), phrase questions in a way that 
allows a wide scope for response (“What is your 
understanding of God?”). 


When your activity isn’t working, use problem 
solving. Indications of boredom, restlessness, or 
unwillingness to participate require action. Embrace 
the problem and invite group reflection on how to 
change course in a way that will work for everyone. 
Sometimes such an invitation will reveal unmet 
needs or unnamed concerns within the group that 
are vital to the participants, even when they are not 
the planned topic for the day. 


Respond with encouragement rather than praise. 
Praise differs from encouragement: praise is based 
on value and judgment; encouragement is the 
appreciative acknowledgement of what has been 
shared. Particularly in intergenerational groups, 

it is important to create an even playing field 
among participants, where power differentials are 
minimized. Because youth typically have less power 
than adults, we want to do what we can to equalize 
power in intergenerational groups. Praise can often 
indirectly reinforce the power differential between 
groups; encouragement can help to neutralize this 
imbalance. In multigenerational groups, adults are 
often likely to praise younger participants while 
acknowledging other adults (or not even that). 
Praise, however, may feel patronizing to youth. 
Simply acknowledging contributions from group 
members evenly across the age spectrum can be an 
effective way to encourage participants. 


Any workshop can be organized around these 
content-neutral principles and strategies. We hope 
this approach will invite intentionality in your work 
with groups and identify considerations that will 
deepen your intergenerational experiences. 


Share what you discover and ideas you have 
for reaching out or welcoming people into the 
community with us on our website: www. 
fgcquaker.org/Toolkit. 


Peace Poster 


ee class was divided into groups of three or 
four people. Our group assignment was to 
jointly create a peace poster, without talking. Ellen 
went to table A to get paper, Jacob went to table 

B to get scissors and tape, I went to table C to get 
marking pens and a pencil. 


We had a piece of white tag board to put our poster 
on. Ellen brought back a stack of baby boy blue 
paper and about three sheets each of baby girl 
pink, stark white, creamy white, dark chocolate, 
camel tan, and midnight black. She put them 

on the table. I couldn’t say anything, but it was 
clear that the marking pens would be useless on 
chocolate and black, and peace is happy and light, 
not dark. So I pulled the black and brown sheets 
out and put them on the floor. 


Ellen put them back on the table. I took them away 
again. Ellen wasn’t getting it. She grabbed my 
hand. [I thought we were supposed to be peaceful! ] 
She pushed it down flat on a sheet of pink paper. 
She took a marking pen and traced the shape of my 
hand. Jacob picked up the scissors and cut it out 
and used my hand shape to trace more hands on 
the other colors. Suddenly I got it: “racial peace!” I 
picked up the black and brown sheets and cut out 
more hands. 


Ellen covered the poster board with the light blue 
paper and we started moving the hands around. I 
got an idea. I picked up the discarded bits of brown 
black and tan paper and started tearing them into 
little strips. I even curled them a bit. At first Ellen 
and Jacob had no clue, but I bunched the strips 
together and formed a rough Y shape. We taped it 
down and overlapped the hands around the top of 
the Y. 


On the white paper we each wrote possible names 
for our creation. The one Jacob put down was the 
best, so we carefully printed in our sky, “Tree of 
Understanding.” 


Sandy Farley recently shared this story with a 
middle school first day school class on the peace 
testimony at Palo Alto Friends Meeting. 
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ESTERN QUAKERS SEEM TIRED TO ME. 


Those of us on committees feel it most clearly, 
I think, especially people on Nominating like me: a 
sense of how important our Society’s work is, and a 
sense of the limited energy we have for it. There are 
fewer of us to carry on larger tasks; our strongest 
and wisest have been carrying us for a long time, and 
when they lay down their burdens, the work is not 
taken up again with such vigor or skill. Some have 
life left, but it seems that many feel stretched, weary. 
Not enough coffee and too many cups. 


The Civil Rights movement and the Vietnam War 
protests, as many may remember, were full of fire: 
the fire of youth. Dr. King began at twenty-six and 
died at thirty-nine. Ella Baker and Fannie Lou 
Hamer and all the others organized, of course; they 
had been at their work a long time, too, and were 
good at it. But without young people, the 
protests of the “60s would have been not a 

roar, but a cough. 


Now Friends find themselves facing similar 
problems: staggering inequality and injustice, 
perpetual war, planet-wide crises. Yet we’re 
tired. 


So where are Quaker youth? 


There are a few of us, scattered thinly in meetings. 
Twenty or thirty Young Adult Friends gather once 

a year at North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Annual 
Session. While there, we’ve sometimes discussed this 
and related issues. I live with six other young Friends 
in a house in Seattle; I’m the only one who goes 
anywhere on Sundays. 


Meetings must have young people to keep young 
people, which is why my housemates attend Annual 
Session and almost nothing else; it’s where our F(f) 
riends are. A group of one or three will most likely 
wither, six or seven can make a go of it, twenty will 
last. In absence of six or twenty, many simply drift 
away. 


One place that has that twenty is the Western Young 
Friends New Year’s Gathering, which has alternated 
between Oregon and California for decades. It is 
entirely run by young people, which adds a vital 
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sense of ownership that’s quite attractive to youth 
who feel unwelcome elsewhere in the Society. 


Mark that: there is a feeling common among 
Quakers under thirty, or even forty, that Friends over 
forty have been in charge so long that there’s no way 
for us young people to contribute. When my fellow 
youth attend their home meetings, they are usually 
still thought of as children; when they go elsewhere 
they are outsiders. It is not intentional exclusion, 

but long memories and unspoken traditions shut 
people out— also true among younger Friends, I 
admit. Quakerism, a Friend said, is “Like a game of 
Mao,” Mao being a game in which the rules are never 
explained, and new players learn the rules when 
they’re punished for breaking them. It is a game 
designed to frustrate; the Society of Friends can be 
similarly hostile. 


Older Friends must talk with us about Quaker 


traditions and history, or we won't learn them; only 
by trusting and supporting us in our ideas can we 


become part of the life of the meeting. 


When young Friends are welcomed to participate, 
we often wind up as the token young person on 

a committee. This can exhaust and deaden, for 
committees are not designed for action or vitality; 
Quaker tradition moves slowly. Tradition guides, 
but tradition grows comfortable, and change grows 
hard. When we young folks try to act, we’re told “We 
don’t do it that way,” and we’re never told why. Older 
Friends must talk with us about Quaker traditions 
and history, or we won't learn them; only by trusting 
and supporting us in our ideas can we become part 
of the life of the meeting. 


But then, Quakers don’t even talk openly about 
worship. 


In my home meeting, many of the children are 
uncomfortable in silent worship; when I asked them 
about it, I found that some had no idea what was 
going on. Even college-age Quakers can treat silence 
as an awkward if customary chore. Several tell me 
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Quaker Earthcare Witness’ Men for Men Family Planning Fund 


uaker Earthcare Witness has established a fund 

to assist Quaker men who want to limit their 
family size. Named “Men For Men” (M4M), the fund 
provides “scholarships” to pay for vasectomies. The 
need for this can be summed up in personal terms in 
the following scenario: 


Hannah is to be an only child. Sarah and I love 
being parents, but don’t think that we have the 
financial resources to have another child. We 
spend a lot of time with Hannah, and we hope 
that she will get a good education. We are lucky 
enough to live in a city with a Friends school; our 
desire is for her to go there when she is old enough. 


Sarah and I realize that the average person in the 
U.S. uses as many of the planet’s resources as a 
dozen people in India. Although our family lives a 
simpler life than most, we still consume a lot of the 
world’s resources—perhaps more than our share. 
We've read that we humans have already overshot 
the earth’s ability to sustain us by 50 percent! 


In his book, Maybe One, Bill McKibben deals with 
the process that he and his wife went through 

to decide on their family size. Zero children 

was an option they considered, since they are 

so concerned about environmental issues. They 
decided to have one, however, and the book takes 
a careful look at the mental health of only children. 
The common perception is that only kids grow 
up spoiled and neurotic, but McKibben reassures 
us that this is wrong. In fact, children without 
siblings are generally well-adjusted and high 
achievers. 


Sarah has taken care of the family planning 
since we were married. Now it is time for me to 
take the responsibility for limiting our family 
size. Vasectomy is the way we have chosen, but 
unfortunately we don’t know how to pay for it. 


by Richard Grossman 


Hannah, Sarah, and this father-of-one are fictitious, 
but they illustrate a problem that I hear frequently 
in my work as a doctor: Many families cannot afford 
health insurance, and many who do have limited 
coverage still cannot afford surgery to end their 
fertility. 


In the United States women are usually held 
responsible for contraception. Unfortunately some 
women have problems with temporary means of 
contraception (or cannot afford it), so they end up 
taking chances. Indeed, half of all pregnancies in 

the United States are unplanned. Often a couple will 
decide on permanent sterilization when their family is 
complete. Although male sterilization (vasectomy) is 
much safer and easier than female sterilization (tubal 
ligation), many more women are sterilized than men. 


We usually focus on the personal dimension of 
having unplanned children. Yet studies show 

that unwanted parenthood keeps people from 
advancing educationally or economically. Unplanned 
parenthood also increases the risk of becoming 
abusive, and unplanned children are more likely to 
commit crimes. 


Human population growth is not just a personal 
matter, however; it is also a moral question. By our 
overconsumption and large numbers, our species 

is defacing Creation. Worldwide, we are displacing 
other species and threatening them with extinction. 
Indeed, one estimate is that a species will suffer 
permanent extinction for every 8,500 people added 
to the planet. 


In some places, such as Rwanda, overcrowding and 
inadequate food have resulted in war and genocide. 
At the time that hostilities broke out in the 1994, the 
average Rwandan woman had eight children. It is 
likely the bloodshed could have been prevented by a 
smaller, more sustainable family size. 
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From a Teen Summit 


Suniow Feriends Senvice Tre Epistle 2000 


This past summer, North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s 
Junior Friends embarked upon their second 
biannual service trip, spending a week at a youth 
camp in Jamaica. The Junior Friends did all the 
planning, choosing the destination country and 
agency to work through, as well as all of their own 
fundraising. Here is a portion of their epistle. 


Our service trip began at 3 am on July 25th 2010 as nine 
Junior Friends and two adults met at the Seatac Airport 
to depart for Montigo Bay, Jamaica. We arrived at 5:30 
pm Jamaican time. Upon arrival we met Mr. Brown, 
our site director, and our fellow volunteers. 


We got our first glimpses of rural Jamaica during the 
hour long bus ride to the welcome dinner, prepared for 
us by the organizers of the A.O.C (Association of Clubs) 
Summer Camp where we would be volunteering for the 
next week. The food included chicken, rice, breadfruit, 
and the national dish of Jamaica: swordfish and akie. 


After dinner Mr. Brown introduced us to our host 
families and explained to us his vision for the coming 
week. He gave us the mission of educating the Summer 
Campers - children from the surrounding community - 
on the topic of American Sports. We were also supposed 
to act as role models for the children, and answer any 
questions they may have about us or the United States. 


When we arrived at the Community Center of Galloway, 
where the summer camp took place, the kids were in 

the middle of morning worship. We were as excited to 
be there as the kids were to have us. The kids asked us 
questions about where we live and about Quakers. We 
answered as best we could. 


Even though we were only there for a short time, our 
homestays felt like family. 
They told us that if we ever 
came back to Jamaica, we 
would always have someone 
to come visit. None of the 
Junior Friends will ever 
forget Jamaica and the 
amazing experiences we 
had there. The chance to 
be a part of another culture 
and meet people who live 
so differently, yet are so the 
same, is truly life changing. 


by Lynn Travis 


O: the first Sunday in April, eighteen people 
gathered at Seattle’s Eastside Monthly Meeting 
for North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s first Teen Summit. 
Attenders ranged from young adult Friends to those 
with experience with First Day school and children’s 
programming at all levels within North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting. The group shared information about 
existing opportunities for middle and high school 
Friends; strategies for developing robust youth 
programs, and nurturing spiritual development in 
middle and high school aged Friends. 


Children’s Program volunteers are frequently 
newcomers or nervous about their own 
understanding of Quaker process, theology 
or children in general. As one Friend put it, 
“That is probably why adults are so eager to 
teach about other religions. I'm comfortable 
telling a 6th grader about Bhuddism but not 
Quakerism.’ 


Much of the summit was devoted to sharing the nuts 
and bolts of activities available for middle and high 
school students in monthly meetings and on the 
yearly meeting level. But the heart of the discussion 
explored the query, “How do we communicate our 
faith and process to Quaker children and youth?” 


Our children’s programs, whether at annual 
session, camp, or a monthly meeting’s first 

day school program, are our opportunity to 

teach Quaker process. The summit attenders 
agreed that Children’s Program volunteers are 
frequently newcomers or nervous about their own 
understanding of Quaker process, theology or 
children in general. As one Friend put it, “That is 
probably why adults are so eager to teach about 
other religions. ’m comfortable telling a 6th grader 
about Bhuddism but not Quakerism.” 


Attenders who had advised Central and Junior 
Friends activities talked about the importance of 
adult coaching (or “backbench clerking”) as a means 
to teach Quaker process. Even when we say that our 
offerings are “youth directed”, there is a strong adult 
presence supporting and giving feedback. “Don’t - - 
ask middle schoolers if they want to appoint a clerk. 
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Remind them they need to appoint a 
clerk and discuss how the group will 
make that happen.” 


Elementary school children can start 
learning Quaker process as well through 
worship sharing and contact with adult 
members of meeting. For example, the 
clerk of a monthly meeting might visit a 
First Day school class to discuss issues 
important to children or other parts of 
a meeting. Children can attend business 
meeting to report on their activities. 


The key to involving children and youth 
in the life of a monthly or yearly meeting 
is adults sharing their faith with children 
in an authentic way. As important as 
Quaker process is, a Friend reminded us, 
“We are the Religious Society of Friends, 
not the Process Society of Friends.” 
Another spoke of her desire to “make 
sure my child knows she can talk to God.” 
Yet another observed that George Fox’s 
revelation that “There is one, even Christ 
Jesus, that can speak to thy condition” 
seems tailor-made for adolescents 

who have the weight of the world on 
their shoulders and know no one else 
understands. 


Friends also shared stories of seizing 
opportunities to deepen children’s 
spiritual lives. One spoke about 
“ambushing” his son with worship as they 
watched the sun rise on the University of 
Montana last summer. “We climbed up 
the butte to reach the “M” as the sun rose. 
When he turned around and said, ‘this is 
really beautiful’ we sat down right there 
to worship.” A trip to Mt. St. Helens is a 
chance to share a sense of connectedness 
with God through nature. A stressful time 
with high schoolers is an opportunity 

to ask for prayers from other meeting 
members as well as our teens. Veterans 
of camping trips with high school and 
middle school Quaker teens talked about 
using those experiences — good and bad 
as a means to connect their faith with the 
experiences they were sharing with teens. 


Lynn Travis is a member of Bridge City 
Friends Meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
and clerk of NPYM’s Youth Committee. 


A Quick Sheteh of Teen Prrsgaramvwing- in WMIM 


North Pacific Yearly Meeting has been committed to 
opportunities for spiritual growth and fellowship for teens since 
it began. After many years of offering events open to any young 
person between 6th grade and college age, our yearly meeting 
reorganized teen programs to offer opportunities that reflected 
the emotional development of different age groups. In NPYM 
speak, children are “Central Friends’ if they have finished 5th 
grade and have not yet entered 8th grade. “Junior Friends” are 
youth who have finished middle school until the summer after 
their senior year in high school. “Young Friends” are over 18 and 
typically in college or recent graduates. 


Seinione Fovierndts Chigdh ohooh) 


NPYM'ss Junior Friends program offers three events a year - 
annual session programming, summer camp and a winter “ski 
trip” Junior Friends advisors observed that while we call this 

ski trip, many Junior Friends are enthusiastic attenders who 

don’t ski). Throughout the course of the year, Junior Friends use 
Quaker process and explore their Quaker faith. Program planning 
and execution is youth-directed, with a strong adult coaching 
presence. Junior Friends participate in worship sharing, conduct 
business meetings and have their own committee structure. 


One of the most notable examples of youth directed activity is 
the Junior Friends’ code of conduct. Each Junior Friends event 
begins with a discussion and affirmation of a behavioral code of 
conduct. Along with an agreement to keep the group safe, Junior 
Friends commit to make all their activities inclusive. No one gets 
left out; the result is friendships that last PEE noa the school 
year and into adulthood. 


Contral Fariends (middle rchsel) 


_ Middle school programming seeks to meet the very specific needs 


of this unique age group. They are semi-independent, with kids 
beginning to engage self-determination. Yet they also require a 
greater degree of adult direction than Junior Friends. It's tricky to 
strike the appropriate balance! 


NPYM‘ss Central Friends offers annual session programming, 
and in most years a summer camp following annual session. 
Central Friends camp began about ten years ago as an effort 
to provide an alternative to Junior Friends camp to middle 
schoolers. As one of the Summit's participants reflected, “we 
found that if you tired middle schoolers out with outdoor 


- activities during the day, they could settle down enough to do 


worship sharing at night.” 


Monthly meetings are also active. Summit attenders described 
active First Day Children’s Programs, a regional effort in Seattle 
to connect meetings each with a handful of Central Friends, and 


active service and fellowship opportunities at other meetings. 
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QUAKER ¢ 
YOUTH 2014 
PILGRIMAGE 


BIS TUE 


Ab Friends Everywhere: 
Thirty-two pilgrims 
From Friends to friends we became 
With these words we part 


Fall 2009 


An image of QYP begins to formulate, as fuzzy as it 
is, with twenty-eight youth and four adults sending 
in applications that will, over time, be reviewed 
and accepted. These thirty-two pilgrims are to 
gather together for a month in the summer of 2010, 
exploring Quakerism while journeying through 
parts of the Pacific Northwest. What brought us 
individuals together was our titles as Friends, 

and yet we were worlds apart in our definitions of 
Quakerism, as well as our expectations of what this 
pilgrimage would bring: 


“T think QYP will give me a better idea of what all 
Quakers have in common, because I wonder ‘what 
makes a Quaker?”- Emmie Touwen 


“Through sharing and learning about other 
people and their way of life I feel I will gain 
something no other experience will allow me to 
gain.”- Simon Rolph 


Of course, the time between applications and the 
beginning of our trip allowed our expectations 
and levels of preparation to develop, in some cases 
dramatically. Nevertheless, we universally entered 
this journey with less than concrete ideas of what 
was to come. 


Perhaps the most significant factor to set QYP apart 
from any other experience, Quaker or otherwise, is 
the sense of immersion which comes from living in a 
close-knit and, in many respects, isolated community 
for as long as we have. Our use of music as well as 
our introduction to compassionate listening added 
strength to the foundation of our connection. 


However, so strong a sense of community takes time 
and effort to build, mistakes are made, allowing for 


Pilgrims saying goodbye to each other 


knowledge to be gained. Structuring and organizing 
our community was a particular challenge, as we 
were not all accustomed to Quaker business practice, 
and (naturally for an international group) there was 
variation in the practices with which we were familiar. 


WE WERE FORCED TO EXAMINE 
OURSELVES BOTH SOCIALLY AND 
SPIRITUALLY AND, IMMERSED IN OUR 
SECURE ENVIRONMENT, ALLOWED TO 
ADDRESS OUR FAULTS AND DEVELOP AS 
INDIVIDUALS. 


Exposure is unavoidable, both in terms of how 

well we have gotten to know each other and how 
honest we are forced to be with ourselves. With a 
lack of privacy, we could not hide our true traits and 
emotions from others; we were stripped bare and 

left vulnerable. We were forced to examine ourselves 
both socially and spiritually and, immersed in our 
secure environment, allowed to address our faults 
and develop as individuals. Our identity as Quakers 
was frequently called into question, both through 
intimate discussion as well as whole-group activities 
deliberately formulated for self-exploration. For 
some people even calling themselves Quakers became 
discomforting when faced with the spectrum of belief 
which exists within the Religious Society of Friends. 
Since the majority of our group were previously 
unexposed to Programmed and Evangelical Friends, 
such experiences caught us off guard and again 
challenged our ideas on what unites us as Quakers. 


Through some of these foreign experiences, we were 
forced to realize how limited our own knowledge of 
Quakerism was, and thus educating ourselves became 
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an integral part of our shared experience. Among 
these, we gained a new idea of hospitality. We were 
the cause of genuine excitement not only in Quaker 
Churches, but also in the homes of Seattle, Portland, 
and Camas Friends. Contrary to our fears, Friends 
across branches were willing to hear our voices and 
our beliefs, not with the intention to convert but with 
the intention to listen with love. This in particular 
is among the most significant lessons we hope to 
bring home. Many of us also leave having unearthed 
an unanticipated respect for the teachings of the 
Bible and their relationship to the core values of 
Quakerism. Our growth and exploration throughout 
the pilgrimage also highlighted many difficulties. 
These included exploring the differences in our faith 
with other pilgrims and the limited time for exploring 
our spirituality as a group. This has left many of us 
with a desire to maintain and extend this interest 
beyond QYP. 


As a gathered youth, we are empowered to speak of 
one final, lasting concern. Throughout the pilgrimage 
we were reminded of the saddening truth that we are 
not a complete gathering of Friends. We will not be a 
complete gathering until there is a fair representation 
of all sections of the Religious Society of Friends. 

In this pilgrimage there was only one youth from 

a pastoral background. Overall, there were four 
Friends—out of the thirty-two total—that consider 
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themselves evangelical or conservative Friends. For 
those members of the community, it was difficult at 
times to feel safe in expressing their beliefs. With this 
in mind, we as Quakers call for a greater commitment 
to improving the diversity of this pilgrimage. While 
we cannot deny the power of the Spirit’s presence 

in the group, it is important to realize that a greater 
learning experience could have been achieved from a 
more representative community. 


August 2010 


Our journey has finally reached its end; as a 
community we are readying to leave. We have 
written our words of reflection, hoping that those 
outside of the community will not only understand 
the essence of this pilgrimage but also that those 
within will be able to look back at this with the 
willingness to return to being vulnerable and honest, 
even in the presence of conflict. 


“In the past, I couldn’t bring Quakerism home 

with me. It was a week every year and thena 

couple of weekends when I could be a Quaker. 

Now I’m going to be a Quaker all of the time” 
- Mason George 


“This trip has taught me that it’s our actions 
that make us Quaker just as much as our beliefs. 
I definitely have more drive to ‘put faith into 

- Naomi Garnault 


action” 
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WHY DID Gop INVENT 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS? _ 
thought on wong with. yor ae on | 


ll human beings are continually in a state of 

transition, but this process can be an especially 
overwhelming presence during the pre-teen ages of 
11-13. With a culture that both worships youth and 
bombards them with strange and often contradictory 
images of what “adulthood” means, individuals in this 
period of life can often seem caught in a daze, as if 
emerging from a chrysalis, because they are. 


This is why God invented Middle Schools. 


Physically, Middle School Friends are in a time of 
great upheaval and change, with each individual on 
a different physiological table that controls when 
puberty begins, and the path that their body takes 
to grow into a fully-fledged adult. There is inevitable 
insecurity and comparison between peers. While 
the body is doing such “abnormal” things, middle 
schoolers generally make a special effort to appeal 
to “normal” models of beauty that they find in our 
culture. These models can often be unhealthy/ 
unrealistic, and sacrifice the God-given blessing of 
being uniquely embodied. 


Socially, an adolescent has already spent years 
interacting with friends, parents, and teachers. Now, 
though, new experiences arise and relationships take 
on a different form, especially concerning dating and 
intimacy. Friend and peer relationships take on a 
much greater influence upon the Friend, and they are 


QUERIES FOR THOSE WORKING WITH 
MIDDLE SCHOOLERS 

How can I serve to create a safe space for 
exploration of self? 


Are individual expressions of self being 
understood by and contributing positively to the 
whole group? 


Am I being authentic and whole in how I model 
adulthood? 


What am I being taught, or reminded of, through 
being with them? 


likely to identify more closely and form tight bonds 
with small groups (cliques), rather than express 
universal openness to all individuals. This comes both 
out of a sense of “belonging” and from a heed to find 
others they can relate to within the vast spectrum of 
maturity and development that exists around them. 


..T HE BIGGEST CHALLENGE FOR THOSE WHO WORK WITH 


THIS POPULATION IS ACHIEVING AN OPENNESS AND 
WILLINGNESS IN THE MIDDLE SCHOOL FRIEND TO RISK 
EXPRESSING THEMSELVES. 


Cognitive development of adolescents involves 
thought processes that are more abstract, critical, 
and idealistic than those of children. They have the 
ability to understand ownership and individualism 
in a new way, but are terribly unsure about what they 
wish to claim and name themselves. 


Emotionally, Middle School Friends begin to show 
greatly different displays according to their gender. 
With self-awareness and an ability to understand 
the abstract world of adults in a new way also comes 
an awareness of the models of masculinity and 
femininity that exist there. 


With all that in mind, it is fair to say the biggest 
challenge for those who work with this population is 
achieving an openness and willingness in the Middle 
School Friend to risk expressing themselves. 


The gifts for this age group lie in their condition 

as well. Those who work alongside Middle School 
Friends will often share that they themselves are 
challenged to be more authentic, to not become 
oppressed by the seriousness of the world and its 
never-ending series of “shoulds”. In working with this 
age group, we are blessed with audacious reminders 
that all of us need to play, all of us are still figuring 
out our identities, and we are all works in progress. 


Excerpted from the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
pamphlet, “Speaking to the Condition of Middle 
School Friends.” Thanks to Stephen Dotson for 
sharing! 
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AN UPDATE FROM 


Last May, Pacific Yearly Meeting hired their first-ever employee: a full- 
time Youth Program Coordinator. Sarah Beutel, a member of Mountain 
View Friends Meeting in Denver, Colorado, has been hard at work this 
past year. Here’s a quick update from her on the progress she’s made. 


Dear Friends, 


I have now been with this job long enough that it 

is really sinking in how large PYM is — in terms of 
miles and in terms of a vast array of interests and 
needs— and how hard it is to connect personally with 
as many as I wish I could. Iam reminded again and 
again that this journey we are on is a process. 


Part of my job is to create a stronger network among 
our Friends of all ages who have a concern for the 
lives and roles of young people in our Society. Some 
of my favorite conversations in the past couple 
months have been exciting brainstorming sessions 
with adults who are wondering how to resolve 
particular issues or embark on new adventures with 
teens in their meetings. Hearing your passion and 
knowing that there are others doing this work is 

so encouraging to me. Please continue to contact 
me with your ideas, questions or just to talk about 
Quaker youth. 


In March, I held a “Friendly Adult Presence 
Workshop” at the San Francisco Meetinghouse. 
Working together with members of PYM’s Junior 
Yearly Meeting, workshop participants started 

to brainstorm ways to create the youth-adult 
relationships that we all long for. We considered 
how to structure our FAP programs to support more 
positive experiences for all the teens and adults 
involved, in particular at the annual gathering, 

but also at other events throughout our Monthly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Meetings. This workshop 
included those with any sort of interest in Friendly 
Adult Presences, as well as teens interested in the 
dialogue. 


One of the great joys of my ministry is visiting 
Friends in their homes and local Meetings; we get 
to know one another better, and amazing, creative 
things happen. In the coming months, I will be 
visiting at least seven Meetings, as well as attending 
Spring Quarterly gatherings and the Sacramento 
Valley/Northern Sierra cluster meeting. Most of 
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my weekends are already scheduled through May, 
but I am still available to plan visits with Meetings 
that are open to a mid-week gathering. My goal is to 
visit most of the 43 Monthly Meetings and Worship 
Groups in California and Nevada by the end of 

the calendar year. The order of visits depends on 
many factors, including who reaches out to me with 
specific requests. So if you or your Meeting/Worship 
Group is interested in a visit soon or has a special 
event, please contact me ASAP! 


At the same time, I have been working diligently 
with the Youth Program Supervisory Committee 
and PYM Treasurer to add structure to this often 
nebulous job. We have finalized a concrete list of 
goals and objectives for my work, which I would 
love to share and discuss with you . We have made 
great strides in creating a transparent and usable 
budgeting system. I am always working toward 
creating a better communication system, utilizing 
email, Facebook and soon the PYM website. If you 
haven’t been getting emails from me and want to, let 
me know and I'll add you to my list! 


Finally, I’m working with teens to organize 

a gathering over Memorial Day weekend. 
Unfortunately, the plan to bring College Park teens 
to the Southern CA Quarterly Joshua Tree campout 
in January fell through because both the other adult 
leader and I were very sick, and we were unable 

to find replacement FAPs on short notice. Teens 
and adults who would like to help with our next 
gathering: Call me! Text me! Facebook me! Email 
me! Walk up and talk to me! 


Thanks so much for your participation in this good 
work. I am loving the journey and excited to see what 
is in store for us. 


Sarah Beutel 


Pacific Yearly Meeting Youth Program Coordinator 


530-563-6369 (cell and office) 
pym.youthcoordinator@gmail.com 
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CALL TO 


NORTH PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING 


\ ie are invited to attend the 39th Annual Session of North Pacific Yearly Meeting to be held on the 

campus of Pacific Lutheran University in Tacoma, Washington. Six years ago when we met on this 
campus, it was in conjunction with the first session of Friends General Conference to be held on the West 
Coast. 


Our plenary sessions will be full: we will be hearing reports and recommendations from several ad hoc 
committees. These include the question of our affiliation with Friends General Conference, and Quaker 
Earthcare Witness. In addition we hear from our Peace and Social Concerns Committee and Youth 
Committee, both of whom have been working on items for our consideration. 


Our Friend in Residence this year is Michael Birkel, who comes to us from Richmond, Indiana, where he is a 
professor of religion at Earlham College. Michael is an expert on John Woolman. In addition to his keynote 
address (on Thursday evening), Michael will offer two interest groups, and meet with the Junior Friends and 
children’s program. 


There is so much to do in our time together. In addition to our plenary session where we consider the 
business of the Yearly Meeting, there will be worship sharing groups, interest groups, community night 

and open microphone time. Instead of hearing committee and Quaker organization reports during plenary 
sessions, we will have a “Quaker Fair” where we can have informal discussions with committees and learn 
more about Quaker action and service in the world. The children and Junior Friends will also be busy with 
programming geared to their needs and interests. Put all these activities together with the intergenerational 
times, and our four days will certainly be full and rich. 


Once again we will offer on line registration starting around April 1. There is also paper registration if that 
works better for you. The Yearly Meeting has financial resources to help Friends attend Annual Session. 
So we hope that the cost does not deter you from coming. 
Contact your local meeting as a starting point if you need 
financial assistance. As you look at the registration materials, 
please note the dates for early registration discounts, 

later registration penalties, and refunds for cancellations. 

In addition, as a challenge to us, the food cards will be 
different this year, so pay attention to that as you fill out the 
registration information. 


Annual Session is a wonderful time to retreat from our 
busy lives, to be renewed by coming together as a Quaker 
Community, to reflect on and act on our shared testimonies. 
I invite you to come for all or part of NPYM annual session 
2011. 


Janet J ump, Singing at last year’s annual session. 
Presiding Clerk, NPYM Janet is the first person on the left. 
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that silent meeting makes no sense or holds no 
appeal. If Meeting for Worship is a such a problem 
for young people, the trouble runs deep. 


It's not that we were raised wrong. Quaker parents 
seem to raise excellent non-Quaker kids. This is fine 
for everyone except Quakers; good for society but 
not the Religious Society. Do we want to be Shakers, 
relying on conversion alone? With “Mao”-like silence 
about the traditions, that won’t end well. If Quakers 
as a group have something to offer the world, if silent 
worship has meaning, then all of us need to talk 
about it. 


Just as Quaker practice needs to be demystified 

for young people, Meeting for Worship needs to be 
remystified. The silence is only deep if people know 
there is depth in it; otherwise the silence that centers 
becomes the silence that baffles— or bores. Being 
Quaker hinges not on keeping quiet, but on knowing 
when to speak, what to say, and how to listen. 


Friends’ unspoken ban on proselytizing— and it is 
a ban— has cause, since we all know what comes 
of religious bullying. But to speak truth to others, 
especially to children, is not proselytizing. It is 
witness and integrity. So I beg you, speak the truth 
in your hearts to the rising generation... and ask us 
about the truth in ours. 


Just as Quaker practice needs to be 
demystified for young people, Meeting for 
Worship needs to be remystified. 


Years ago, on the last day of NPYM’s annual session, 
we gathered in worship, and the kids came in for the 
last fifteen minutes. And when they had joined the 
silence, I was moved by the Spirit to stand and say, 
“Now we are whole.” 


It’s still true. If Friends feel weary, it is because 
Friends are less than whole; our next generation 
feels cut off. The world’s changes for good come from 
the unity of wise old eyes and fiery young blood— 
and no good change can come at all until we are 
whole. 


Look to the youth. Speak the truth in your hearts. 
Listen to what we say in return. Trust our passion. 
Give us a reason to believe. That is our hope. That is 
our future. That is our way. 


Paul Christiansen is a member of Eastside Friends 
Meeting in Bellevue, WA. He is active in NPYM’s 
Young Adult Friends and Eastside’s children’s 
program. His blog: generousgrasp.wordpress.com. 
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When Quaker Earthcare Witness was formed 

Over 23 years ago, it expanded the traditional 
testimony of conscientious objection to war to 
include “conscientious protection of our planet.” 
The founders recognized that historic Quaker 
concerns for peace and justice cannot be separated 
from ongoing deterioration of our planet. This in 
turn cannot be separated from our individual and 
corporate responsibility to help stabilize human 
population. 


We usually focus on the personal dimension 
of having unplanned children. Yet studies 
show that unwanted parenthood keeps people 
from advancing educationally or economically. 
Unplanned parenthood also increases the risk 
of becoming abusive, and unplanned children 
are more likely to commit crimes. 


We suspect that there are not many Quaker men who 
don’t have the resources to pay for a vasectomy if 
they desired to limit their fertility. But we feel that 
even one unplanned pregnancy is one too many if 
we could help prevent it. The M4M fund currently 
covers Quaker men, including those who attend a 
Meeting but are not members. Later the fund may be 
made available to any man who desires a vasectomy 
but cannot afford it. 


M4M will pay a stipend of $350 towards a vasectomy 
(costs vary, but a vasectomy typically costs upwards 
of $700) The recipient must make arrangements 
with the surgeon of his choice. There is an 
application form for the applicant to complete, and 

a letter from QEW to the surgeon explaining M4M. 
We hope that later on the recipients will be able to 
reimburse the fund so that others can benefit from it. 


Anyone who might be interested in receiving a 
stipend, or who wants more information on M4M, 
should contact the QEW office at 802/658-0308. 
The forms are also available on the QEW website in 
the “About QEW” projects section: quakerearthcare. 
org. The fund is open to outside donations. This is an 
excellent way of helping to assure that every child is 
a wanted child. 


Richard Grossman has practiced obstetrics and 
gynecology in southwest Colorado for over a 

third of a century. He is a member of Durango 
Monthly Meeting and is clerk of Quaker Earthcare 
Witness, North America’s Quaker environmental 
organization. 
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PACIFIC Miso ks UNG 


ou are enthusiastically invited to Pacific Yearly 

Meeting Annual Session to be held at Claremont 
McKenna College, Claremont, California from 
Monday, July 25th through Saturday noon, July 
30th. The beautiful campus (see photos on the PYM 
website) is a wonderful setting for our gathering. 


We will have opportunities to discuss large issues, 
such as militarism, the environment, racial justice, 
and lack of civil discourse and to imagine how we, as 
a “peculiar” people, can go beyond what is to what 
might be. Where might truth take us? 


Registration forms are on the website: www. 
pacificyearlymeeting.org. Please register as soon as 
possible so that the best possible accommodations 
can be made. If you are unsure of your schedule, it is 
better to register as if you will attend then withdraw 
later, if needed. 


Our time together will be spiced with music, dance, 
games, conversation, worship, and Community 
Night. We are looking forward to seeing you. 


In anticipation, 
Marilee Eusebio, Presiding Clerk 
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of issues of race, haven't we? After all, from our 


very beginning we opposed slavery and supported 
integration. Didn’t Quakers create the underground 
railroad? Haven't our families, schools and 
meetinghouses always been welcoming to persons 


of color?” 


In fact, none of these statements is true. The record 
of The Religious Society of Friends on racial justice 
is indeed exemplary in many respects—but far from 
unblemished. Contemporary Friends have much 
work to do to promote genuine equality—not only in 
the larger society, but also within Quakerism itself. 


Our purpose is to facilitate candid, loving 

dialogue and transformative activities | 
regarding racial justice and racial healing within 
Pacific Yearly Meeting...[and] to model open, 
honest and caring dialogue on issues of race. 


In October 2010, PYM’s Committee on Ministry and 
Oversight created a new Subcommittee on Racial 
Justice. Its purpose “is to facilitate candid, loving 
dialogue and transformative activities regarding 


Ben Lomond 


Quaker Camp 
invites rising 5° ~ 7" 
graders to join us and 
explore Friends’ testimonies 
through creative group and 
individual projects. 


Activities include: 
campfires, hiking, music, 
swimming, story-telling, a 
day at the beach, worship 
sharing, and community 
service, 


For more information: 
www.quakercenter.org 
Or call Quaker Center 
Directors: Kathy and Bob 


Runyan at 831-336-8333 


racial justice and racial 
healing within Pacific 
Yearly Meeting...[and] to 
model open, honest and 
caring dialogue on issues 
of race.“ 


The primary stimulus 
for this exciting new 
initiative can be found 
in the gentle, honest 
ministry of Vanessa 
Julye, co-author of 
Fit for Freedom, Not 
for Friendship, and 
Coordinator of the 
Committee for Ministry 
on Racism of Friends 
General Conference 
(FGC). With the 
publication of this 
book, a growing wave 
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of concern for fuller racial harmony and justice has 
crested among American Quakers, bringing with it 
a fresh resolve to do the needed work of justice and 
love. 


Current members of the Subcommittee are Kamillah 
Fairchild, Ruth Fraser (clerk of M&O), Laura 
Magnani, Carl Magruder, Diego Navarro, Charla 
Roberson (co-clerk), Steve Smith (co-clerk), and Jim 
Summers. 


The upcoming PYM Annual Gathering will reflect the 
work of this subcommittee and its supporters: 


%&, For an unprecedented sixth year, Vanessa Julye 
will be with us—this time not in a public role of 
featured speaker and advocate, but rather as a 
behind-the-scenes mentor and elder in support of 
PYM’s home-grown efforts to gather ourselves for 
this work. 


9&. In preparation for the Annual Gathering, on 
Sunday 24 July Vanessa will meet with Friends of 
Color at Orange Grove Meetinghouse in Pasadena. 


9&. In Worship-Sharing Groups some queries will 
address issues of racial justice and healing. 


9%. The popular adult education series, 
Transformative Quakers, will include one or more 
sessions on prominent Friends of Color. 


9%. Two Affinity Groups will meet regularly under 
the care of the Subcommittee: one for Friends of 
Color, and one for Friends of European Descent 
Concerned About Racism. 


9%. Two Interest Groups will be sponsored by the 
Subcommittee: An intergenerational “Class-Race 
Exercise, Step Forward, Step Back” (aka “Power 
Walk) that highlights disparities originating in 
class and race, and a session on White Privilege. 


9%. Friends Committee on Legislation- California 
and the American Friends Service Committee will 
jointly sponsor another Interest Group on racial 
injustices within the American criminal justice 
system. 


Questions? Contact Charla Robertson (818-602- 
8226, likes2eat@gmail.com) and Steve Smith (909- 
624-4057, ssmith@cmc.edu). 


A Peace of Africa 


Reflections on Life in the Great 
Lakes Region 


By David Zarembka 


To order a copy go to 
www.davidzarembka.com 


by Elizabeth De Sa 


Sen Friends Camp is run by the Woolman School 
at Sierra Friends Center outside NEvada City, CA, 
and has been offering an outdoor adventure camping 
program to children ages 9 to 14 since 2005. Every 
year children from all over come together around 

the fire circle at Sierra Friends Camp to form a deep 
and rich community based on honoring the Light 
within every one. The program is based on integrity, 
stewardship of nature and peace and is modeled on 
the camping program of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
which has been running since the 1950s. Camp 
involves hiking trips along the Yuba River, trips to 
local farms, games, arts and crafts, movie making, 
singing and community building. 


“The camp community is incredibly precious. 
Children at camp really get to put aside the social 
pressures they encounter at school and just be 
themselves. It’s fun to watch kids who are misfits at 
school become rock stars at camp because of their 
quirky humor or obscure talents,” says Coleman 
Watts, Program Coordinator who has been involved 
with Sierra Friends Camp since 2008 and previously 
at BYM camps for ten years. 


The program has been growing each year, and is 
now starting a teen camp for 15-16 year olds. Teens 
will be engaged in wilderness adventures, service 
learning, creative projects and leadership training. 
The pilot teen camp for 2011 is already fully enrolled 
with many Sierra Friends Camp graduates eager to 
return to their cherished community. “Camp is like 
home to me — I think that it is funny when I come 
back from the backpacking trips and say ‘I’m home!’ 
and I’m talking about camp. I’m really sad that 

this is my last year, but I know that every time Ill 
think of this camp, I'll feel peaceful.” said 14-yr-old 
graduating camper Sophie upon graduating from 
camp last summer. 


“Graduating from Sierra Friends Camp at age 14 has 
always been a tearful goodbye. We’re so happy that 
we can now welcome our graduates back to have 
even more adventures with us this summer,” says 
Coleman. 


To find out more and for online registration, visit 
http://camp.woolman.org, or contact camp @ 
woolman.org, 530-273-3183. 
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WHAT REALLY MATTERS: 
TWO VETERAN HOMESCHOOLING ADVOCATES DISCUSS 
WHAT LEARNING IS REALLY ALL ABOUT 


BY DAvID H. ALBERT & JOYCE REED 


REVIEWED BY DONNA EYESTONE 


In What Really Matters David Albert and Joyce 
Reed allow us to eavesdrop on their correspondences 
discussing homeschooling as a way of life, a way of 
looking at the world, and of respecting and trusting 
children. It is a positive, life-affirming book about 
choices in schooling, homeschool, unschooling 

or any variation in between that might work for 
learners (both children and adults). 


David and Joyce play off of each others’ experiences, 
telling stories from their own lives, sharing what 

the have learned on the journey. David is a Quaker 
homeschooling dad from Washington, and Joyce a 
single mother homeschooling in Hawaii, at times 
off-the-grid. Between them, they share stories 

from raising seven (now-grown and successful) 
homeschoolers. 


Whether it’s the institutionalization of education, the 
physical ugliness of school hallways, or the dogma 

of workbooks, I was left with a new sense of trust 
after reading this book. A trust that what I can do as 
a parent is “good enough” and that learning together 
alongside our children is effective, inspiring, and 
loving. It is a call to be involved in lifelong learning. 


The authors believe that learning doesn’t take place 
linearly, or at some agreed upon time, but rather 
learning comes in fits and starts, driven by desire, 
interest, and ability. “Perfection is the enemy of 
excellence. Perfection implies standards, excellence 
encourages continuing endeavor.” 


“Experience is the best teacher. Problem is: it doesn’t 
teach until you've had it.” David Albert and Joyce 
Reed’s What Really Matters takes us to the essence 
of learning and living. What would it take for me to 
remove my ist grade daughter from institutionalized 
education? This book certainly provides courage and 
trust. It provides a way forward. 


Donna Eyestone is a member of Berkeley Monthly 
Meeting in Berkeley, CA. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN JAY 
EDITED WITH A FOREWORD BY JOSHUA BROWN 


REVIEWED BY CHARLES MARTIN 


Nearing the end a long and distinguished life, Allen 
Jay, 1831-1910, wrote a series of articles for The 
American Friend, edited by Rufus Jones. These 
articles were collected and published after his death 
as The Autobiography of Allen Jay. This excellent 
book has been re-printed by Friends United Press, 
edited and with a foreword by Joshua Brown. 


In it Jay tells his story of growing up on the 
American frontier in an Orthodox Quaker family, his 
family’s involvement in the Underground Railroad, 
and of his call into the ministry. Jay also shares 
about his lifelong devotion to Friends, including 

his work in North Carolina during the period of 
reconstruction re-establishing Quakers institutions 
in the South. His descriptions of meeting with 
individuals and families while traveling through the 
post-war South are full of empathy for the suffering 
he witnessed. 


Jay also writes of his international travels in the 
ministry, and his role in establishing the California 
Yearly Meeting and The Puget Sound Quarterly 
Meeting. He notes the travel of the later years of his 
life, when he continued to travel in the ministry: 
“The year 1906 had been a busy year. I had crossed 
the Rocky Mountains four times and the Alleghenies 
six times, attended five yearly meetings, working in 
all of them more or less.” 


Allen Jay lived through the transition from the 
Orthodox, silent waiting worship, to the evangelical 
pastoral worship that occurred in much of the 
Quaker world. With a personal, evangelical calling, 
Jay also showed a very tolerant attitude toward 
variant interpretations of Quaker theology. Of 
special interest to me as a member of Pacific Yearly 
Meeting is Jay’s sympathetic account of the Hannah 
and Joel Bean. 


What is also of interest is what Jay does not talk 
about. In the well-written Editor’s Foreword, Joshua 
Brown notes many of these omissions. I too would 
have found great interest in Jay’s opinions of his time 
and the amazing changes that the world was going 
through, but this book is more a personal account of 
a man serving out his duties to his church. I highly 
recommend this book as an excellent account of a life 
dedicated to living a life in service to God. 


Charles Martin is a member of San Francisco 
Friends Meeting. 
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Do you have something to say to Friends about what 
youve read in the magazine? Send your letters to 
the editor to editor @westernfriend.org or 833 SE 
Main St, Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214. Digital 
versions are appreciated, as is economy of words. 


Re: Pagan Quaker (Samhain, Jan/Feb 2011) 


In the growing weakness of our Christianity and 
super-sizing of our tolerance, I guess I cannot be 
surprised. 


But, what’s next? Shall we don fairy costumes and 
circle a woodsy bonfire to praise the midnight moon? 


I think there’s a Pentecostal church nearby. I can 
tolerate any misguided “speaking in tongues” with 
more fortitude than the lukewarm Quakerism of 

this month’s Western Friend. I appreciate the novel 
spotlight on western bloggers, but I was also angered 
and upset by the issue. 


I hope Fox is comforted in heaven as I am here, by 
the growing impact of Gandhi's life and message. 
Perhaps the root of our faith is too remote in the 
digital age. The mahatma’s assassination was only 
100 years ago and King’s campaign, fifty years. Their 
stories may still have Google power. Now, the Nile 
revolution has reignited the torch of non-violence 
across the world (tweets and photos!) 


At home, it seems to me, my peculiar people have 
lost their fire. Mostly professionals, so refined and 
polite, many members and attenders, in my long 
experience, are far removed from the rough-hewn 
man in leather breeches. Many don’t feel it necessary 
to read Fox or Woolman or histories of early Friends. 
No one elders them to do so. 


And the Bible! How archaic and quaint. The modern 
Quaker needs that time to study the Koran (or is 

it the Q’uran? God forbid my term is not pe/ up- 
to-the-minute; I might offend a jihadist!) Today’s 
Friend delves more deeply into the Tao, I Ching, and 
Kamasutra than the word of God. 


Fox challenged his contemporaries, “...what do you 
say?” assuming that everyone knew the Scriptures. 
He argued that was not enough. Beyond reading or 
memorizing, each should experience them anew in 
the same spirit of inspiration as the ancient writers. 
His openings came from that study. Quakerism was 
ignited by the long-waited translation of the Bible 
into English. Christ came to teach his people himself. 
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For Fox, the translation meant that educated 
clergymen were no longer necessary. Now in 17th 
century England, men were finally free to immerse 
themselves in the Book. And they did. 


Today in 21st century America, we know better. 
Messages might be some practiced political 
exposition or a well-turned phrase from that 
morning’s Times Book Review. “What do you say” 

is understood as validating everyone and everything 
in some half-baked notion of equality. I suppose the 
sun god (oops! There I go again, goddess) might tell 
the witch author something remarkable about an 
ancient spell. Dare I say I could not care less? I don’t. 


Louise DeWald 
currently of Tempe Monthly Meeting, Formerly Old 
Haverford, Haverford, and Chestnut Hill MM 


Dear Editor: 


Having read three recent issues of Western Friend, I 
would like to share my own mixed feelings. 


First, a bit about myself. I became a convinced 
Friend at the Eugene, Oregon Meeting in 1957 while 
an undergraduate at the University of Oregon. I 

left for St Louis in 1958 to pursue graduate studies. 
I thought about transferring my membership, but 
several “weighty” Friends persuaded me that I really 
belong with them in Eugene. 


In 1967 I graduated from St Louis University School 
of Medicine. I believe the practice of medicine fits 
nicely with my Quaker conviction. 


Quakerism is a ‘sect’ of Neo-Christianity where 
Doing counts and Preaching is optional. Hence a 
resemblance with Zen- silent worship- is merely 
superficial. While Quakers’ ‘doing good and sharing 
with others has widely been recognized, as in the 
1947 Nobel Peace Prize, Zen meditation, I believe, is 
for personal introspection and achieving one’s own 
nirvana, i.e., completion, perfection of oneself before 
preaching. Personal incompleteness or imperfection 
is not a major issue/problem in Quakerism. 


Next, 2010 was a most unusual year. I lost ten 
patients! From multiple organ failure due to lifestyle 
and diabetes; lung cancer; heat stroke during a week 
of 100+ weather- she was unemployed and did not 
turn on her A/C; and five men and women ranging 
from 22-43 years of age, who died from a notorious 
combination of smoking, alcohol, marijuana, 


continued next page 
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cocaine, heroin, methamphetamines, pain meds, 
tranquilizers and promiscuous sex. 


I was a surrogate father to several of them. Why, 
where, how have I failed? Were earthly, temporal 
temptations too much for them, as for Pinnochio on 
his way to school? 


I am also aware some of my chronic pain patients are 
drug abusers. No, I cannot change them. I have no 
zeal or skill. In there that of God within them also? 


The Peace Corps and missionary work are laudable, 
but then our own backyard is a mess. This is the 
seamy side of our society, which I face daily. No, I 
am not asking for your help, advice or sympathy. I 
am only sharing with you some aspects of American 
society you may not be aware of. 


Yasuo Ishida, MD 
St. Louis, MO 


Re: Quakerism & Judaism (March 2011) 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you very much for this article, which has been 
a great help to me. 


I agree with almost all that Pablo says, with one 


exception. I am a liberal Christian Friend who 

can testify: “I know God, who has blessed me with 
direct contact and guidance, both as Jesus and 

as Shekhinah.” I can also testify that I am saved, 
not as most Christians use the term, since I don’t 
believe in hell, but more as Jews use the term (when 
they do use it, which many avoid because of the 
Christian emphasis on it). To me, the Divine One is 
my sustainer and redeemer, who rescues me when 
I am in trouble, helps me to bear the pains of life, 
transforms me and helps me control what Jews call 
“evil inclination” — a much better term than sin. 


I believe this experience of the Holy One is available 
to all, whether they find it through Dao, Buddhism, 
Talmud Torah, or even through Christ. God loves 
all those made in the divine image, and will not 
abandon any of them, now or in eternity. I have 
learned this from Jesus, and also from many other 
Jewish sages. 


Blessed is the Divine one, ruler of the universe, who 
enables us to speak the truth to each other in peace. 


Susan Furry 
Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Rhode Island 
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Guided by Quaker principles, values and testimonies, we provide prudent, cost-effective management 


of financial assets fo 


» Friends meetings and organizations. 


We Offer More Than Just Common Sense 
And Simplicity 


Investment Services 
Socially responsible, diversified investment services for 
Quaker meetings and organizations 


Charitable Services 
Planned giving support and administration for the benefit 
of Quaker meetings, organizations and their donors 


Learn more about our professional and low cost solutions 
for your stewardship needs. 


215-241-7272 « www.friendsfiduciary.org 
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Inner Light Books 

Announces Three New 
Editions of Traditional 
Quaker Writings 


~ Shun Nerlman_ 


AND THE 
Affairs of Truth 


JAMES PR 


Fete sane pppeoe nen Mitese ty, 
ae . Edited by:Paul Buckley ie 


Cousin Ann's Stories for Children 
by Ann Preston 

Edited by Richard Beards 
Illustrated by Stevie French 


ISBN 978-0-9797110-8-4 (hardcover) $20 
ISBN 978-0-9797110-9-1 (paperback) $12 


John Woolman and the 

Affairs of Truth 

Edited by James Proud 

ISBN 978-0-9797110-6-0 (hardcover) $45 

ISBN 978-0-9797110-7-7 (paperback) $25 

Dear Friend; The Letters and Essays 
of Elias Hicks 

Edited by Paul Buckley 


ISBN 978-0-9834980-0-1 (hardcover) $45 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-1-8 (paperback) $25 


www.innerlightbooks.com 
Or write to: Editor, Inner Light Books, 54 
Lapidge Street, San Francisco,CA94110,USA 
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RESOURCES 
FOR YOUNG ADULT FRIENDS 


Young Adult Friends, typically ages 18-35, are a unique 

population within the Religious Society of Friends. The following 
list of print and online resources was compiled by Sadie Forsythe, : 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Young Adult Friends Coordinator. © 


BOOKS & PAMPHLETS 


ALL OF THESE ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 

FGC’S QUAKER BOOKS: WWW.QUAKERBOOKS.ORG 
Spirit Rising: Young Quaker Voices 
http://www.fgcquaker.org/spirit-rising 


Finding Our Voice: Our Truth, Community And Journey as 
Australian Young Friends 


The Present of Quakerism: Young Adults 
by Stoph & Maia Hallward 


Coming into Friendship as a Gift: 
The Journey of a Young Adult Friend 
by Christina Van Regenmorter — includes resources for meetings! 


Called into Being by Kody Hersh 


Seeking the Blessed Community: A History of Canadian Young 
Friends 1875-1996 


“But Who is My Neighbor?”, FGC Gathering Address 
by Kody Hersh and Joanna Hoyt (Audio CD) 


ONLINE RESOURCES 


* The Quake: A Magazine for Young Adult Friends 
http://www.thequakemagazine.com/index.html 


* FGC’s “Quaker Youth” page offers a host of downloadable 
resources on supporting young Quakers & multigenerational 
community, created by the FGC Youth Ministries Committee 


http://www.fgcquaker.org/qy/resources-meetings 
http://www.fgcquaker.org/qy/how-to 


* July 2007 Friends Journal Special Issue on Nurturing Younger 
Friends (can be ordered, and some of the articles are online) 


* Summer 2010 of The Canadian Friend — Young Friends Issue 
http://www.quaker.ca/Publications/cfriend/cfriend-2010.html 


* Spring 2011 PYM Today issue on Multigenerational Community 


http://www.pym.org/pym-today-spring-2011 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Alice Calder Miles 


Olympia Friends Meeting 
1920-2011 


Alice Calder Miles was born August 
9, 1920 in Wilmington North 
Carolina. She was the second of 
three children born to Robert 
Edward and Sue Brent (Prince) 
Calder. Between older sister 

Sue Brent and younger brother 
Robert Edward, Alice grew up 

in Wilmington in a loving and 
active family. Activities centered 
on family, the Episcopal Church, 
school, and the family cottage at 
nearby Wrightsville Beach. Alice 
often talked of the time the family 
spent at “the beach” and her fond 
memories of helping her father with 
the many maintenance challenges 
faced by the aging structure. 
Alice’s lifelong love of the ocean 
and beaches was no doubt born at 
Wrightsville Beach. 


Always an excellent student, after 
high school graduation in 1937 
Alice left Wilmington to enroll 

at the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro, now called University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. 
She loved college and was active in 
many groups. She played on sports 
teams, was a resident assistant in a 
dormitory, and continued her work 
in the church and attended many 
youth activities and camps through 
the church. She graduated in 1941 
with a degree in Psychology and as 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
honor society. 


After graduation she wanted to 
pursue a career in youth work 
with the Episcopal Church and 
considered starting a course of 
study in religious education. 


Her desire to get some real 

work experience led her to St. 
Martha’s House, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Here Alice was 
introduced to the American Friends 
Service Committee and weekend 
work camps run by Albert and 
Helen Bailey. This connection was 
to have a profound effect on her life 
and future choices. 


With a goal of studying psychiatric 
social work, Alice took a job as a 
ward attendant in the Philadelphia 
State Hospital. Known to those 
who worked there as Byberry, this 
hospital was an example of mental 
health care in the 1940s with large 
wards and few trained staff. Also at 
Byberry at that time was a group of 
Conscience Objectors serving their 
alternative service. As Alice told 
the story, she went to a social event 
there and someone pointed out 
two young men and said they were 
from Oregon. As she had never met 
anyone from Oregon before, she 
was interested. Thus occurred her 
introduction to Ward Miles, a young 
Quaker from Salem, Oregon, who 
was serving his alternative service 
at Byberry. Ward and Alice were 
both active in the weekend work 
and shared many interests. 


In pursuit of her goal of a career 

in Social Work, Alice accepted a 
scholarship to the University of 
California at Berkeley. However, 
graduate school at Cal turned out 
not to be just what Alice wanted, so 
she left after one year and took a job 
at the YWCA in Chinatown in San 
Francisco, once again broadening 
her outlook and experience. During 
her time in California she kept up 
her acquaintance with Ward and 
he visited in 1945 and asked her 

to return to Philadelphia. After 
traveling to Oregon to meet the 
Miles family, she decided that this 
would be a good idea and she did 
return to Philadelphia. 


The relationship blossomed 
and grew, and Ward and Alice 
were married on June 15, 1946 
in Philadelphia. Alice’s religious 


convictions stayed strong as 

she joined her new husband in 
membership in the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers). They 
continued to live in Philadelphia 
while Ward earned his medical 
degree. Alice enrolled in Bryn Mawr 
College, where she earned her 
Master’s degree in Social Work. 


Ward and Alice had a strong interest 
in Cooperatives and in 1954 when 
Ward finished medical school, he 
accepted a position with Group 
Health Cooperative of Puget Sound 
in Seattle, a group of 37 doctors 
trying to provide medical care in 

a new and different way. Alice 
immersed herself into life in Seattle 
and raising her children. Activities 
centered around University Friends 
Meeting, the American Friends 
Service Committee and school 
activities. Ward and Alice bought 

a house in Seattle’s Madrona 
neighborhood. They wanted their 
children to live in a neighborhood 
that reflected more racial and 
economic diversity than would be 
found in a suburban setting. The 
house had a large guest suite, and 
over the years many students and 
others lived with the Miles family as 
they pursued their particular dream. 


In a neighborhood full of children 
Alice was known as a mom who 
welcomed them into her home. 
Summer afternoons often found her 
surrounded by children as she read 
out loud from the works of Laura 
Ingalls Wilder and Arthur Ransome. 


Big changes came again for Alice 
and the family in 1968 when Ward 
accepted a position with the Peace 
Corps in Micronesia. They spent two 
very interesting and productive years 
on the island of Saipan. This was the 
first international trip for Ward and 
Alice and was only the beginning of 
their international travels. Ward and 
Alice continued to travel, whether 
on their own boat, the Mistral, or 

to visit their children in Seattle, 
Palau, Ecuador or Washington D.C. 
Alice loved to see new places and 
her photographs often showed her 
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appreciation of the quirky aspects of 
the human experience. 


In 1972, Alice and Ward moved to 
Olympia, the state capital. They 
were able to realize a dream of 
buying a house on the water with 
enough land for a big garden. On the 
land on Libby Road, Alice adopted 

a new life as a farmer. She loved 
raising sheep, chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. The woods and beach 
were favorite places and she loved 
the quiet rhythm of country life. Her 
animal husbandry was aided by her 
two Border Collies, first Wendy and 
then Meg. 


Olympia had no Friends Meeting 
when Ward and Alice moved there, 
so they began holding worship in 
their living room and invited others 
to join. Alice’s strong religious 
beliefs helped bring another 
generation to Friends and the little 
meeting was soon thriving. Alice 
served as Clerk of the Olympia 
Friends Meeting from 1979 to 

1982 and was active in Quarterly 
Meeting. Alice also served as Clerk 
of the North Pacific Yearly Meeting 
in 1977. Her gentle leadership was 
instrumental in guiding both those 
entities through their early years. 


Olympia Monthly Meeting Friends 
remember Alice for her ministry of 
presence, always there in the front 
row with a warm and welcoming 
smile. Many of us have a strong 
image of Alice picking up a stool on 
which to place her wool socks and 
Birkenstocks. When she did give 
vocal ministry it came from her 
deeply rooted moral and religious 
beliefs (but not from any sense of 
needing to follow the rules). 


As age began to catch up with 
Ward and Alice, the decision was 
made to move to Panorama City in 
2000. After 30 years on her farm, 
Alice missed the open space and 
routine of daily life. She struggled 
to find a way to feel meaningful in 
her retirement life. The Friends 
meeting continued to play a big 
part in her life. She loved the times 
when she was surrounded by 
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family, cherishing visits from all her 
children and grandchildren. She 
joined a writing group and wrote 
short tales of her life. Her dog Meg 
was able to join her in retirement 
and made sure that Alice had two 
or three walks a day around the 
grounds of Panorama. 


Alice was “green” before that term 
was known. She baked all the bread 
for the family, canned fruits and 
vegetables, and reused anything she 
could. One friend commented that 
she was probably the only doctor’s 
wife in Seattle who did not own 

a dryer. That was fine with Alice. 

In Olympia, they remodeled their 
kitchen to include a wood burning 
range and Alice was probably the 
only doctor’s wife in Olympia to 
cook over wood. Again, this was fine 
with her. She enjoyed learning how 
to preserve food and how to use as 
much of the animals she raised as 
she could. 


Alice demonstrated her interest 

in social justice through the 

PTA, American Friends Service 
Committee and the Friends 
Meeting. She spoke up when she 
saw situations she did not think 
were right. During the war in 
Vietnam, she was part of a group 
that held a weekly silent vigil for 
peace in front of the downtown 
Seattle public library. She was an 
active participant in the League of 
Women Voters and was known as a 
strong supporter of local politicians. 
Young friends enjoyed learning 
from Alice, whether it was how to 
bake bread or to raise chickens or to 
speak truth to power. Alice’s strong 
religious faith and her belief in the 
essential goodness of all people 
gave her the courage to take on 
challenges throughout her life. 


Alice will always be remembered for 
her bright eyes and warm smile, and 
for her love of words and language. 
She had a wonderful sense of humor 
and was often amused by her own 
wit. Family dinners were times of 
laughter and conversation. On one 
occasion, grandson Frank invited a 
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friend from college to join the family 
for Thanksgiving dinner. He told his 
friend that, at some time during the 
meal, his grandmother would jump 
up and look something up in the 
dictionary. Alice did not disappoint. 
She maintained her interest in life 
until her brain could not longer 
process her thoughts; her eyes grew 
dim, but she never lost her smile. 


Edwin Walton Kendig 


Marloma/Long Beach Meeting 
1923-2011 


Edwin Walton Kendig died at home 
on Feb. 28, 2011, after a long and 
valiant struggle with pulmonary 
fibrosis. He had turned 88 years old 
on Feb. 26 and had been celebrated 
by his entire family on Feb. 27. Each 
family member had a chance to 
visit with him, one or two at a time. 
When six-year-old grandson Alex 
asked, “Can you hug?” Ed reached 
out to sweep him into an embrace. 
Ed gave of himself to the end, and 
the following day he died. 


Ed entered the world Feb. 26, 

1923 in a long-established Quaker 
family in West Grove, Pennsylvania, 
the middle child of three born to 
Raymond Clare Kendig and Mary 
Ellen Passmore of London Grove 
Meeting. When he was two years 
old, his parents bundled him, 

his brother Tom (3), sister Ellen 
(1), and cousin Emma Scott into 

a touring car with camping gear 
piled onto the running board and 
rattled across the country, often on 
unpaved roads. California became 
their home from that time forward. 
Their sense of adventure took them 
to many newly explored parts of the 
state. When Ed was 10, the Long 
Beach earthquake of 1933 shook the 
family’s house off its foundation, 
forcing them to move and 
cementing his ongoing fascination 
with earthquakes. Ed also became 
an avid wilderness hiker, camper, 
backpacker, rock climber, and 
eventually a lifelong member of the 
Sierra Club. 
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Ed served in the U.S. Navy as a pilot 
trainer during World War II from 
1943-45. He went on to acquire a 
degree in civil engineering from 
College of the Pacific in Stockton, 
California. For 35 years he worked 
for the Department of Building and 
Safety in Los Angeles, checking 
plans and assessing buildings, 
especially after earthquakes. On 
June 13, 1964, Ed and Florence 
Evelyn Geertz (better known as 
Bobbi) were married at Orange 
Grove Meeting in Pasadena. 
Residing in Carson and in Long 
Beach, Ed became a devoted family 
man and encouraging father to their 
three children. Ed retired in 1987 
and developed a fondness for travel, 
especially to the property in Fiji in 
which he and Bobbi had invested. 
They were regular attenders at 
meeting and annual visitors to Fiji 
until Ed’s disease intervened. 


Ed is survived by his wife Bobbi 
Kendig, his son David Eric Kendig 
(Susan Shypitka Kendig), daughters 
Susan Louise Kendig (Darryl Kan) 
and Lisa Kendig Black (Eric Sean 
Black), brother Thomas Passmore 
Kendig and sister Ellen Kendig 
Lewis, granddaughter Megan 
Elisabeth Kendig, grandsons 
Nicholas James Kendig and Jack 
Edwin Kendig, grandsons Lloyd 
Edward Black and Alexander 
Malcolm Black, four nieces and 
four nephews. Ed’s quiet presence, 
his wit, his humorous playing with 
language and his genial smile are 
deeply missed by his family and all 
who knew him. 


Lewis Maloney Hoskins 


Salem Friends Meeting 
1916-2011 
The wife and children of Lewis M. 
Hoskins wish to share with you news 
of his peaceful passing on January 
26, 2011. We invite you to share in 
our gratitude to him for his life. 


Lewis and Lois Roberts Hoskins 


have spent the past two years living 
with their daughter Laurie and 

her husband, Gerry Quarton, on 
the island of Kauai, following an 
active 27-year retirement at their 
Nelscott beach home in Lincoln 
City, Oregon. From their 90-year- 
old family cottage there, Lewis 
continued to consult and teach for 
many years in his life-long calling 
of fostering, through education 
and non-violent principles, respect 
for the intrinsic worth of all 
people; as well as attending to the 
environmental preservation of his 
beloved Oregon. His recent years 
on Kauai were quiet and filled with 
respectful kindness towards his 
human and natural environment. 


Lewis’ breath stopped gently at 
nearly the age of 95, after a long, 
intensely productive, inspirational 
and energetic life of service. His 
dedication to world peace led him 
into many countries and profound 
working relationships, making life- 
long friends wherever he touched 
down. He was notably considerate 
and thoughtful of others in his 
words and actions. Although not 
spiritually articulated, Lewis was 
guided by his Quaker beliefs, 
giving him an enduring trust in 

the goodness of human life and 
possibilities, upheld by the quiet 
eloquence of the spirit. His children 
knew him to be generous and 
supportive of all their idiosyncrasies. 
He was a husband and father to be 
proud of, to cherish and to miss. 


A light history of Lewis’ life, from 
back to front: 


Prior to retirement, Lewis and 

Lois lived at Earlham College in 
Richmond, Indiana for 22 years 
where Lewis taught history, in 
addition to directing the foreign 
study program for Earlham students 
and other mid-western colleges. 

He co-founded the Black Studies 
program, much enriched by his 
sabbatical years living in East 

and South Africa. Lewis traveled 
extensively with Lois, and sometimes 
with his fortunate children, to Africa 


and to China to teach, study and 
assist with grass-roots social and 
educational programs. He also co- 
founded the International Voluntary 
Service, which later gave rise to the 
Peace Corps. 


Before moving to Earlham, Lewis 
worked for nine years as Executive 
Secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia, 
then the recent recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. He co-founded 
the United States South Africa 
Leadership Exchange Program 
(USSALEP) which, working with 
Nelson Mandela and Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, enabled black 
African leaders from many tribal 
backgrounds to collaborate with 
black leaders of other countries, 
empowering anti-apartheid 
momentum. Lewis helped steer 
Martin Luther King Jr. towards his 
journey to India to study Mahatma 
Gandhi’s principles of non-violent 
resistance. In the United States, 
under Lewis’ leadership, the 

Rights of Conscience program was 
established, providing much needed 
guidance and moral compass in the 
time of extreme anti-Communist 
fever. During this time the Hoskins 
family lived at Pendle Hill, the 
Quaker spiritual retreat center 
outside Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and enjoyed the dual nourishment 
of this and the AFSC community. 
Daughter Adrienne was born just 
before moving there and son Scott 
while living there. 


Lewis’ work at the AFSC was 
preceded by three years of voluntary 
service in China with the non- 
partisan Friends Ambulance Unit 
(FAU). The Unit was tasked with 
revitalizing hospitals ravaged by 
civil war and bringing medical and 
humanitarian aid to all political 
factions of the country. He made 

a thousand mile trek, for three 
months crossing enemy lines under 
fire, to convince Mao Tse-Tung, 
over an all-night discussion, to let 
the FAU open a relief hospital in 
the Communist capital. He was 
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known among his colleagues for 
his successful negotiations in tight 
spots, frequently confronting armed 
forces which threatened to damage 
medical facilities. Lewis was driven 
by principle and preferred not to 
back down when principle was at 
stake. When he left China, Lewis 
was committed to conveying to 
Washington DC a more realistic 
understanding of conditions 

there. Upon his return home, he 
devoted time to communicating 
recommendations from American 
and Chinese diplomats to US 
officials in keeping with his lifelong 
mission to create harmony and 
understanding among people. 


Throughout his life Lewis was 
dedicated to the view that each 
person’s voice was equally worth 
hearing. His own principled 
position drove his actions but he 
was not an idealogue who overrode 
individual voices. He did not act 
from a political posture but from an 
authentic appreciation for the inner 
guidance within each person. It is 
fair to say that Lewis’ time in China 
was for him a deeply fulfilling time 
of action, commitment and service 
to a people he loved. Lewis and 
Lois’ eldest daughter Terry, born 

in Oregon, accompanied them, and 
their second daughter Laurie was 
born in China. 


Before this, Lewis traveled across 
the country in pursuit of his 
educational degrees: a doctorate 

at the University of Michigan, 
supported by his lifelong sweetheart 
and new wife, Lois, following his 
Masters at Haverford College 

in Pennsylvania, and BA at 

Pacific College (now George Fox 
University) in Oregon. As a young 
person, Lewis dove early into a life 
of service, participating in work 
camps with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and other labor relief 
forces, documenting these efforts on 
16-mm film, traveling and teaching. 
He was a traveler long before roads 
were highways, driving his Model 

A Ford to Mexico several times for 


photo and thesis documentation. 
From the start Lewis was a global 
citizen, but did return often to 
Nelscott and Newberg, Oregon, 
where he and his sister Mary Lou 
were first raised by Quaker parents 
amongst the apple and cherry trees 
on Hoskins Street. 


Lewis was a man more interested 
in seeing that things were 
accomplished than in being seen 
to have accomplished them. 
Throughout his life he was valued 
for his dedication, disarming 
determination, creative initiative 
and quiet strength. Lois, Terry, 
Laurie, Adrienne and Scott, their 
spouses, his eight grandchildren 
and his sister Mary Lou Kohler 
ask you to join us in loving, 
remembering and thanking him. 


Gifts in his memory may be made 
to the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Lewis M. Hoskins 
Scholarship at Earlham College or 
the Lewis M. Hoskins Scholarship 
at USSALEP. 


Eugene Peterson 


Palo Alto Friends Meeting 
1923-2010 


Eugene Peterson died on August 

1, 2010 at age 86. He retired 

in 1992 from Hewlett-Packard 
where he was Advertising and 
Documents Manager for the 
Scientific Instruments Division. 
Before that he had been an 
advertising manager at Varian Inc., 
University Editor at Santa Clara 
University, an account executive at 
Hal Lawrence Advertising Agency 
and a promotion writer for Pan 
American World Airways. He had 
been a member of Palo Alto Friends 
Meeting for over 50 years, 


He was born on September 19, 
1923, in Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
He was raised in Wisconsin, 
attended Eau Claire High School, 
and graduated as an English major 
from the University of Wisconsin 


where he received senior honors 
for writing poetry. During the 
Second World War problems with 
vision kept him from serving in the 
Army so he served in the Merchant 
Marine. He returned to Madison 
where he met and then married his 
beloved wife Isabel in 1950. Eugene 
worked in Madison as a magazine 
editor before he and Isabel moved 
to Berkeley in 1952 and then settled 
in Palo Alto in 1959. 


Gene and Isabel signed the 
membership book of the Palo Alto 
Friends Meeting on November 20, 
1959. They became very interested 
in the Friends Committee on 
Legislation (FCL — now known as 
FCL-CA) and served as Meeting’s 
Representative to FCL for many 
years. From 1995 through 1997 
they were co-clerks of the FCL 
Policy Committee. They studied 
and advised on ballot measures 
and constantly studied and 
updated NRC (Northern Regional 
Committee) policy statements. In 
the year 2000 they were co-clerks 
of NRC. After the Harvest Festival, 
Palo Alto Meeting’s annual fund 
raiser for FCL, moved from Hidden 
Villa to the grounds of the Palo Alto 
Meeting, Gene was in charge of the 
treasures table for several years. 
He also served on the Hospitality 
Committee of the Meeting. 


He is survived by his wife Isabel 
of Palo Alto. They were married 
and were best friends for 60 years. 
He is also survived by son Marc 

of Newberryport, MA; daughter 
Lynn Conklin of Cathedral City, 
CA; son Leif of Chico, CA and five 
grandchildren. 


Eugene’s tight-knit family has 
many fond memories of camping 
trips, harmonica playing, spirited 
discussions and lots of love. His 
family will especially miss his sense 
of humor. As his health began to 
fail he quipped, “My decline seems 
dramatic because I used to be 
magnificent.” He will be missed by 
all of us. 
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Quaker Life © 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing ie 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $26/print, 
$20/digital. For information contact 
Quaker Life, 101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 
Website: www.fum.org 


Explore the 
potential of 
Quakerism and 
Quaker action with 
a subscription to 
Friends Journal. 
Each issue is filled with unique 
and thoughtful articles, news, 


book reviews and more. Mention 
offer code WF2011 to start your 
Friends Journal subscription for just 
$40, a 45% savings off the cover 
price. Order by phone toll-free at 
(800) 471-6863 or online at www. 
friendsjournal.org. A paper-free PDF 


option is available. 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including recent 
pamphlets by Warren Ostrom, Marge 
Abbott, Robert Griswold and Steve 
Smith. 800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


OWaker 


HOUSE 
Quaker House, since 1969 an 


active peace witness in Fayetteville, 
NC, near Fort Bragg, seeks a 
DIRECTOR to begin summer/fall 
2012. 


Qualifications: Alignment 

with Quakerism and its peace 
testimony; proven leadership, 
fundraising, writing, management 
skills; comfortable in a military- 
oriented environment. 


Appropriate salary and benefits, 

including housing/utilities in 

recently-renovated historic house 
| for Director and small family. 


For more information: 
hetp://quakerhouse.org. 
inquiries to: 
betsybrinson@yahoo.com. 
Closing date August 1, 2011. 


Friends Journal seeks an Editor to 


join our team starting in June 2011. 


Reporting to the executive director, 
you will have lead responsibility for 
all published content. Are you called 
to help transform and extend Friends 
Journal’s ministry of the written 
word? FT position in Philadelphia. 


For details, see 


www.friendsjournal.org/employment. 


Forest, Buildings, Grounds and 
Non-Profit Management Internship 


(Couples are encouraged to apply and job-share) 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center offers 


an extraordinary opportunity to live 
and work amidst 80 acres of redwood 
forest while exploring Quakerism 
and developing job skills for one year. 
There are two main areas of work: 


Forest, buildings and grounds 
management presents opportunities 
for forest management, wood- 
splitting, landscape design, 
gardening, plumbing, electrical and 
carpentry work under the mentorship 
of the Maintenance Manager. 


Non-profit management involves 
interacting with individual 
constituents by phone, managing 
booking logistics, preparing for 

and working with groups on site, 

as well as future program planning, 
marketing, and fundraising under the 
mentorship of the Co-Directors. 


Should a couple job-share this 
internship, there would likely be 
some overlap and shared work. 
Compensation includes: relocation 
allowance, monthly stipend, one- 
bedroom apartment with full 
kitchen, education allowance, and 
100% coverage of health care costs. 


For more information visit: http:// 
www.quakercenter.org/about-2/ 
internship/ 


Please send a cover letter, resume and 
three references with phone numbers 
to: Quaker Center 


Re: Internship P.O. Box 686 Ben 
Lomond, CA 95005. Application 
deadline: May 20, 2011 


Western Friend 2011 Advertising Rates: $.50 per word for classified 
ads. Minimum charge $15. Box ads: 10% extra, 25% extra for color. Logo 
+ $10. Display ads: $20 per column inch. Discounts for consecutive ads, 
special sizes of display ads. Call Kathy Hyzy at 503.956.4709 or email 
editor@westernfriend.org 
http://westernfriend.org/about-us/advertising/ 
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Sierra Friends Camp: Fun, 
friendship, and adventures in a rich 
community at Sierra Friends Center, 
Nevada City, CA. Affordable rates — 
priceless experience. Ages 9-14. Teen 
Leadership Camp: ages 15-16. http:// 
camp.woolman.org, 530-273-3183. 
MEME Aaj seater aye sie 

See our camp ad on Pg. 20! 
Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
Personal retreats, family reunions, 
weddings, retreats, and our own 
schedule of Quaker programs. 
Among the redwoods, near Santa 
Cruz, CA. 831-336-8333. 


http:/ /www.quakercenter.org. 
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Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 


arizonafriends.com. 


The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 


DLVAN 
SEMESTER Ptancive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 
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i Nt Kalimba 
i Magic 


We have a collection of Easter 
Hymns for the kalimba! 
The kalimba, or African thumb 
piano, sings a song of joy and 
celebration. 
Learn more at: 
www.kalimbamagic.com 


(520) 881-4666 


Vintage Books 
Rare and out-of-print Quaker 
journals, history, religion. 
Vintage Books, 181 Hayden Rowe 
St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: books@vintagebooks1.com 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com 


The Tract Association of 
Friends 


(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books 
on Quaker faith and practice, 
Friends’ calendars and pocket 
calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
PA 19102-1403; phone: 215-579- 
2752; e-mail: taf1816@verizon. 
net; www.tractassociation.org 
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| ; Please send a check for $30 to: Western Friend, 833 SE Main St, 
Pinta ec Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214 
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Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 


Service-Learning Trip 
to El Salvador June 11-27 


Sponsored by Palo Alto Friends 
Meeting. We invite youth aged 
14 and up plus adults who 

are young at heart to join us. 

We will do work projects, learn 
Spanish, and meet with youth 
and community leaders. We 

will visit rural communities and 
learn about the civil war and the 
current political and economic 
situation by listening to personal 
experiences and visiting historical 
sites. For information/ registration 
scroll to the bottom of http:// 


www.pafmelsalvadorprojects.org/ 


teentrips.htm 


Western Friend maintains a calendar 
of Quaker events across the West 
online at WesternFriend.org! Send 
your Quakerly events to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. 
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VISIT WESTERN FRIEND'S WEBSITE TODAY! 


MORE CONTENT 
MORE ARTICLES 
JOIN THE CONVERSATION- COMMENT ON ARTICLES ONLINE! 
SUBMIT STORY IDEAS 

SEND LETTERS TO THE EDITOR FOR THE MAGAZINE 

LINKS TO DOZENS OF QUAKER BLOGGERS IN THE WEST 
LINKS TO OTHER QUAKER RESOURCES 

HUNDREDS OF PHOTOS FROM QUAKER EVENTS 
SUBSCRIBE, GIVE A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION,BUY BOOKS 
..AND YES, EVEN MORE! 


WESTERNFRIEND.ORG 


Join the hundreds of Friends around the country 
who are reading Jo Be Broken and Tender on their own 


or in discussion groups! Here’s just a few of those 
Pee ne : 4 Quaker theology 
for today 


meetings... 

Albuquerque $0¢ Bellingham 
Corvallis 39% Eastside 
Eugene 306 La Jolla 

Missoula 38 Olympia 

Port Townsend 


20% OFF- JUST $16- FOR GROUP 
ORDERS OF EIGHT OR MORE 
COPIES! 


Contact Kathy at editor@westernfriend.org or 
503.956.4709 to place your group order today. 


